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14. — International Policy. Pssays on, the Foreign Relations of Eng- 
land. London : Chapman and Hall. 1866. 8vo. pp. xii., 603. 

This is a volume of Essays by a number of English disciples of the 
" Positivist " school of philosophy. It contains " The West," by Rich- 
ard Congreve, M. A., late Fellow and Tutor of Wadham College, Ox- 
ford ; " England and France," by Frederic Harrison, M. A., Fellow 
and late Tutor of the same College ; " England and the Sea," by E. S. 
Beesly, of the same College, and now Professor of History in Univer- 
sity College, London ; " England and India," by E. H. Pember, M. A., 
late student of Christ Church, Oxford ; " England and China," by J. 
H. Bridges, M. B., late Fellow of Oriel ; " England and Japan," by 
Charles A. Cookson, B. A., of Oriel ; and " England and the Uncivilized 
Communities," by Henry Dix Hutton, of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister at 
Law, and also presumably an Oxford man. 

Here, it will be seen, is a wide range of subjects, yet all subordinated 
to a single theme, — the idea that power implies moral duty, and that, as 
the power at present resides in the West, so also is the corresponding 
duty incumbent on the West also. What is meant by the West is 
defined in the preliminary Essay by Mr. Congreve, who seems to have 
edited the volume ; while Mr. Harrison, in the second, undertakes to 
show that its natural leadership belongs to the united forces of England 
and France, whose interests, seen from a high enough point of view, 
are as naturally identical as the ideas they respectively represent (sta- 
bility and progress) are disparate rather than hostile. We might easily 
call in question the quiet confidence with which a secondary place is 
assigned to America, and her incapacity for ideas assumed. Mr. Gold- 
win Smith, it seems to us, has seen deeper, to the fact that American 
ideas are incarnated in the life of the people, though not yet finding 
clear expression either in their politics or literature. But our object in 
this notice is far from controversial. We wish simply to call the at- 
tention of our readers to a volume in which questions of national inter- 
est and duty are ably argued on the lofty ground of that union of policy 
with morals which constitutes transcendental statesmanship. It is in 
more ways than one a remarkable book, and as a sign of the times, as 
an index of the movement of a certain class of English minds in a new 
and deinsularized direction, should command the attention of thinking 
men. It proves that there is good foundation for the English claim to 
freedom of thought and courage in the expression of it. It shows also 
the influence of French intellect, which has been forced by circum- 
stances to that abstract and dispassionate treatment of great political 
and ethical questions which in free countries is harder to achieve in 
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proportion to the absorbing influence of immediate politics, however 
transitory in their bearing. The present has a depth of which few men 
ever dream, because of the agitation upon the surface. We heartily wish 
that we could hope soon to see the discussion of politics in America 
carried on in a style approaching that of this volume, and giving evi- 
dence of anything like the same intellectual training and breadth of 
view. The disgraceful " Fenian " outrage upon Canada was a topic 
that called for thorough discussion on the highest grounds of interna- 
tional statesmanship. An opportunity was offered us, of which Mr. 
Seward somewhat hesitatingly availed himself, to revenge ourselves 
on England for her Alabamas and Floridas in the only way worthy 
of a great nation, by setting an example of how neutrality should be 
understood and maintained; but too many of our legislators preferred 
the vulgar satisfaction of a petty spite to the noble one of bravely doing 
our duty. To turn from the calm impartiality of a book like this, an 
impartiality verging almost on coldness, to the debates in Congress on 
the " Fenian invasion," characterized as they were by a base truckling 
to the Irish vote, is like being suddenly snatched from the Banquet 
of Plato and dropped into the reeking purlieus of the " Five Points." 



15. — Four Years of Fighting : a Volume of Personal Observation 
with the Army and Navy, from the first Battle of BuU Sun to the 
Fall of Richmond. By Chakles Carleton Coffin. Boston : 
Ticknor and Fields. 1866. '8vo. pp. xvi., 558. 

As the war correspondent of the Boston Journal, Mr. Coffin had the 
opportunity of witnessing many of the most striking scenes of the war 
of the Rebellion, and of being present at some of its most important 
events. His intelligent accounts of affairs caused his letters to be 
widely read, and his general accuracy won for his statements a confi- 
dence which those of few other of the war correspondents inspired. 
With strong moral feelings, patriotic, a little rhetorical, with entire con- 
fidence in the justice of his country's cause, amiable, and with a genial 
self-esteem invaluable in overcoming the difficulties of his position, Mr. 
Coffin was well fitted by nature to sympathize with the experiences of 
the army, which was in great part composed of men not unlike himsfc.f 
in spirit and character. A selection from his letters, printed without 
change, would form an interesting and valuable book, as giving a reflec- 
tion of the feeling in the army at the period when- they were written, 
and of the impressions made by passing events. 

In the present volume, Mr. Coffin has occupied the middle ground 



